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Book Review Number 


Realistic Pacifism. By Leyton Richards. Chicago, Willett, 

Clark & Company, 1935. $2.00. 

Dr. Richards, a well-known British pacifist, here states 
the case for absolute pacifism as the Christian duty, and 
for the services which the pacifist may render to the cause 
of world peace. Originally, the two parts of the book were 
published separately in England. Now, they are made 
available to American readers in a single volume. 

He believes that “the authority of Christ and the nature 
of war are so diametrically opposed that the Christian 
apologist for war” must “in the very act of justification . . . 
deny the very faith he affirms.” The difficulties of the 
Christian position are clearly recognized. But he fears that 
it the church continues to be “ambiguous” in the question 
of war and peace, she will “forfeit all claim to moral lead- 
ership. . .. Why should the world listen to the church in 
regard to other issues, when, in regard to this supreme 
issue, she speaks in an uncertain voice and in hesitating 
and even conflicting accents ?” 

But the writer does not stop with the statement of 
pacifism as the only truly Christian position. He analyzes 
as well the contribution which the Christian pacifist could 
make to the whole problem of war and peace. He finds 
oe “the task of the Christian is to Christianize state- 
craft.” 

But “in the last analysis,” the “Christian’s contribution 
tc world peace” depends upon “his ability to win public 
opinion to his side, and to secure popular support for the 
changes in national status which are the necessary price 
of peace.” The Christian should carry on propaganda 
associated with “the spirit and outlook of Jesus Christ ; for 
such propaganda must have as its final aim . . . the crea- 
tion of a state of mind which has a passion for human 
fellowship. . . . The Christian citizen is “upheld” in his 
difficult task by his belief that “the Christian ideal of world 
peace has the backing of the moral order of the universe 
... and for that reason there is warrant for hope and for 
perseverance.” I. M.C. 


What Next in Europe? By Arthur Willert. New York, G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons, 1936. $3.00. 

Sir Arthur Willert, one of the best-known British jour- 
nalists, was for many years head of the press department of 
the British Foreign Office. Against this background of 
wide experience he describes conditions in Europe as he 
saw them in an extended journey. England, he says “has 
become more ‘foreign policy conscious’ than she has been 


at any time since the War.” The government has “re- 
sponded to the tide” but it has not yet said how far it will 
go. Indeed, such questions as England’s relations with 
the Continent and the strengthening of League machinery 
are “far too complicated to be worked out overnight.” 

The writer concludes that “the desire for international 
tranquility, peace and decency is as strong among the 
peoples of Europe”’ as it is in Great Britain and the United 
States. “If the desires of the peoples for peace cannot be 
translated into an international system which really will 
be a sure protection from another great war, then indeed 
the civilization of the Old World may well be torn to 
pieces in the flood of international anarchy and war.” It is 
possible that this may be averted since “the economic 
strains and stresses” are not yet so severe “as necessarily 
to cause more lawlessness and fighting than they have 
already done,” and since “the popular desire for peace is 
beginning to assert itself.” 

“The democratic countries have still time for a supreme 
effort to put things right and to devise some means of tol- 
erable community life with their dictatorial neighbors, 
based upon the development of what is good in the peace 
settlement and upon the alteration of what is bad in it.” 

I. M.C. 


Veen. an International Problem. A report by a 
Study Group of Members of the Royal Institute of Inter- 

a Affairs. London, Oxford University Press, 1935. 

The purpose of this report—“to show some part of the 
misery arising out of unemployment and to indicate the 
repercussions of national economic policies on employment 
within national borders and outside those borders’—has 
been accomplished by a distinguished group of workers. 

It is frankly recognized that “unemployment is one 
aspect of the disorganization of the structure of primary 
production, industry, and the exchange of commodities 
and of the social and political system.” The main cause 
of the fluctuations in the business cycle which result in 
unemployment is found in the fact that employers do not 
see an opportunity to employ workers profitably. 

No attempt is made to discuss measures for reorganiza- 
tion of the economic system although attention is concen- 
trated on “the problem of the disparity between the demand 
for and the supply of labor.” As an analysis of the causes 
of unemployment and of the measures taken by capitalistic 
nations to mitigate unemployment it is a valuable contribu- 
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tion. It gives the reader an opportunity to “look at the 
record” in a most comprehensive way. If the social effects 
of unemployment, as described, can be more widely known 
doubtless the time will come when more comprehensive 
measures for the eradication of such an evil will be applied. 
A.E.S. 


Dictatorship in the Modern World. Edited by Guy Stanton 
50. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1935. 
The writers who have contributed to this volume have 

described in a striking way the conditions under which 
- dictatorships arise, the techniques used to gain control, and 
the results under dictatorships. Even if such regimes have 
in them the seeds of decay, it is obvious that the peoples 
subjected to them must not only pass through a trying 
period of disillusionment and struggle to regain lost 
ground but they must also ultimately devise economic and 
political systems superior to the ones the dictators over- 
threw. 

The leaders of democratic countries have much to learn 
from the experiences of peoples who have succumbed to 
dictatorships. The authors have rendered a valuable ser- 
vice by portraying these experiences. The more widely 
they are known the greater the chance that constructive 
leaders in democracy will have the support necessary to 
avoid dictatorships. A.E.S. 


Propaganda. By Leonard W. Doob. New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1935. $2.40. 

Modern facilities for gaining the attention of large num- 
bers of people have given added force to propaganda. The 
use of propaganda to influence attitudes on modern prob- 
lems necessitates discrimination among listeners as to what 
is constructive and destructive. The author lays a careful 
sociological and psychological basis for such discrimination. 
His analysis of developments in Germany, for example, 
includes not only a consideration of conditions which made 
the Germans receptive to Hitlerism but also attention to 
the methods of propaganda used to sway the nation. Ob- 
viously a wide reading among democratic peoples of com- 
parative methods used to influence them would be one of 
the best protections against being misled. The author has 
provided readers with the means of protecting themselves. 


A.E.S. 


The International Protection of Labor. New edition revised 
and enlarged. By Boutelle E. Lowe. New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1935. $3.50. 

This study is devoted to a description of the movements 
leading to arrangements for the protection of labor inter- 
nationally, to a treatment of the work of international con- 
gresses, and to a consideration of the draft conventions of 
the International Labor Organization. It is a valuable 
— book of the background of international labor regu- 
ation. 

Now that the United States has become a member of the 
International Labor Organization the book provides those 
interested in international labor matters with documentary 
material which should be a great aid in understanding 
developments up to the present. A.E.S. 


Political Handbook of the World, 1936. Edited by Walter H. 
Mallory. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1936. $2.50. 
The Political Handbook of the World has been recog- 

nized as so valuable a reference book that it is now being 

published annually by the Council of Foreign Relations. 

The following information is given for each country of 


the world: the composition of the government, the 
programs and leaders of the different political parties, and 
the political affiliation and editor of the leading newspapers 
and magazines. There are also sections on the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, the League of Nations and the World 
Court. I.M.C. 


The Turkish Transformation. By Henry Elisha Allen. Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1935. $2.50. 

Dr. Allen of the Department of Religion, Lafayette Col- 
lege, describes here the changes which are going on in 
Turkey under the Kemalist régime. He considers the 
haste of Turkey’s adoption of Western methods and cus- 
toms, her new international position, the unification of the 
population by the expulsion of the Greeks and Armenians, 
changes in Turkish social institutions, the position of mis- 
sionary schools in Nationalist Turkey, and the status of 
Islam today including both its legal position and new move- 
ments within Islam itself. Dr. Allen seems to take for 
granted the restrictions on religion, whether Islam or 
Christianity, without noting that these seem to be a part of 
nationalism elsewhere. An extended bibliography is ap- 
pended. I. M.C. 


Su Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United 


States. New edition. By Charles A. Beard. New York, 

Macmillan Company, 1935. $2.00. 

When An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution 
was first issued in 1913 it aroused heated controversy. It 
was “in sharp contrast to most of the theorizing about 
the Constitution . . . in colleges, universities, and legal 
circles.” Indeed, the author goes so far as to say in his 
new introduction, “Perhaps no other book on the Consti- 
tution has been more severly criticized and so little read.” 
Dr. Beard has studied all the available records which throw 
light on the economic movements behind the adoption of 
the Constitution, and on the interests-of the men who were 
members of the Convention which drafted it or who were 
leaders in the different states of factions for or against 
its ratification. 

The writer concludes that “four groups of personalty 
interests” were chiefly, responsible for the movement for 
the Constitution, “money, public securities, manufactures, 
and trade and shipping” ; that “a small and active group of 
men immediately interested through their personal posses- 
sions in the outcome of their labors” took “the first firm 
steps toward the formation of the Constitution”; that 
there was no popular vote on the proposal to draft a new 
Constitution ; that the suffrage qualifications of the time 
prevented “a large propertyless mass” from being repre- 
sented in the drafting Convention ; that nearly all the mem- 
bers of the Convention were “immediately, directly, and 
personally interested in, and derived economic advantages 
from, the establishment of the new system” ; that the Con- 
stitution was “essentially an economic document based 
upon the concept that the fundamental private rights of 
property are anterior to government and morally beyond 
the reach of popular majorities”; that the majority of 
the members of the Convention recognized the “claim of 
property to a special and defensive position in the Constitu- 
tion”; that “the Constitution was ratified by a vote of 
probably not more than one-sixth of the adult males” ; and 
that “the line of cleavage for and against the Constitution 
[in the ratification] was between substantial personalty in- 
terests on the one hand and the small farming and debtor 
interests on the other.” I.M.C. 
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Sweden the Middle Way. By Marquis W. Childs. New 

Haven, Yale University Press, 1936. $2.50. 

This journalistic record of Sweden’s economic, social 
and political development as here portrayed is a challenge 
to every modern country. The technique used by con- 
sumers in developing a cooperative movement is made 
available to all who wish to learn from Sweden’s experi- 
ence. The use of cooperative enterprises and state monop- 
dlies to curb the excesses of capitalism stands in interesting 
contrast to developments in many other countries. The 
pressure of the masses to acquire real political power in 
an effort to make democracy work, in spite of the efforts 
of vested interests to dominate government, has developed 
an effective leadership in the economic and political fields 
which is well supported by a growing body of citizens in- 
telligently aware of economic and political issues. The 
extent to which they have provided an increasingly better 
basis of mass welfare through evolution rather than by 
revolution augers well for similar developments in other 
democratic countries if a majority of the citizens can be 
enlisted in the evolutionary process. No matter what eco- 
nomic and political beliefs the reader holds he can profit- 
ably peruse this book. A.E.S. 


Administration of Public Employment Offices and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. New York, Industrial Relations Counsel- 
ors, Inc., 1935. $3.50. 

This is the third volume of a series of studies on the 
administration of public employment offices and unemploy- 
ment insurance undertaken by the Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc. It includes a study of the developments 
in Canada by the staff of the Industrial Relations Coun- 
slors, in France by A. Gilbert, in Sweden by K. Bergstrém 
and associates, and in Switzerland by F. Mangold. Those 
who deal with France, Sweden and Switzerland are di- 
rectly concerned with the administration of these systems. 
Appearing at a time when the United States is establishing 
public employment offices and unemployment insurance 
this and the other studies are of great value to organizers, 
administrators, representatives of capital and labor and the 
general reading public interested in the establishment of 
procedure in this country designed to attain the best results. 
Ifthe United States can learn from the experience of other 
countries it can avoid many of their mistakes and incorpor- 
ate the best features which they have thus far devised. 

A.E.S. 


Insurance or Dole? By E. Wight Bakke. New Haven, Conn., 

Yale University Press, 1935. $2.50. 

After a careful study of the adjustment of unemploy- 
ment insurance to economic and social conditions in Great 
Britain, the author points out that modern industrial 
tations are faced with the problem of deciding what is 
involved in the establishment and operation of unemploy- 
ment insurance as against a system of compensation or 
a dole. 

An insurance system requires payment of premiums for 
‘definite time to provide a fund for benefits for a definite 
period which should not be less than six months. How- 
ever, this cannot be more than a stopgap in period of pro- 
longed depression and vast unemployment. When an 
tnemployed person has exhausted his right to insurance 
tenefits the community faces the problem of caring for him 


if he cannot obtain work. The question is whether this 
problem will be met by adequate compensation to those 
ible and willing to work or by a dole of a minimum sum 
‘0 enable them barely to exist. The dole is obviously 
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cheaper for the time being but its long time economic and 
social consequences make it poor economy. The author 
favors an unemployment insurance system held rigidly to 
the principles of insurance supplemented by an adequate 
system of compensation supported by the nation. 

In short the modern nation faces the alternative of either 
providing people with an opportunity to work for a living 
or of supporting those who cannot obtain work. The 
author has rendered a real service in making this issue 
clear. A.E.S. 


Labor Relations Boards. By Lewis L. Lorwin and Arthur 
on Washington, D. C., Brookings Institution, 1935. 


Although this study is concerned with the development 
of labor relations boards from 1933 to May, 1935, when 
the National Recovery Act was declared unconstitutional, 
it is a record which has an important bearing upon future 
developments. The National Labor Relations Act of 1935 
not only incorporates the protections to labor included in 
the National Recovery Act but it defines what experience 
showed were unfair labor practices under the National 
Recovery Act. Furthermore, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board is given powers of enforcement which the 
boards under the National Recovery Act did not possess. 
Courts are authorized to enforce the orders of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 


Of course, if the courts declare the National Labor 
Relations Act unconstitutional, labor will receive a set- 
back which is likely to have important effects in creating 
a demand for constitutional amendments enabling labor to 
improve its economic status not only by collective action 
but also by government aid. The experience which this 
volume records as well as the experience under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act should be valuable in framing 
national labor policies. A.E.S. 


Report of the Mississippi Valley Committee of the Public 
Works Administration. Washington D. C., Government 
Printing Office, 1934. $1.50. 

Since “we are but tenants and transients on the earth” 
we must protect and enhance our life and also hand down 
our heritage unimpaired and enriched to those who come 
after us. 

If these sentiments as stated by the committee had pre- 
vailed for the last 100 years doubtless we should not face 
conditions amounting to a national crisis in the conserva- 
tion of our land and water resources. Flood control, low- 
water control, soil erosion, navigation, water supply, power, 
forestry and sanitation are all inter-related elements in the 
Mississippi Valley, the chief basis of support of the popu- 
lation. Agriculture, industry and commerce are depend- 
ent upon a proper policy for the Valley carried out by the 
cooperation of federal, state and local governments. 

As the result of the lack of policy and exploitation of 
land resources “the very land is dying” in many sections. 
It is estimated that $400,000,000 a year is a conservative 
statement of the loss due to soil erosion. Depletion of the 
soil and of water resources can easily turn many sections 
of the valley into desert. The 49,000,000 people living on 
the 1,235,000 square miles of the Mississippi River system 
should be vitally enough concerned about this situation to 
bring about the support of the other sections of the coun- 
try for a national program of soil conservation and water 
control. A wide reading of the report would help to bring 
support to such a program. A.E.S. 
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Insurgent America. By Alfred M. Bingham, New York, Har- 
per and Brothers, 1935. $2.50. 

The insurgent movements in the United States have 
their origin, the author believes, in the failure of the cap- 
italist system to provide an economy of abundance and 
opportunity to share equitably in it. His main analysis 
centers on the revolt of the middle-class as offering the 
greatest promise of effective reconstruction. 

His thesis is that middle class psychology is the key to 
the situation. Up to this time the middle class has aligned 
itself with the wealthy on the supposition that everybody 
can get rich. Even the workers have been more influenced 
by middle class psychology than by a proletarian psychol- 
ogy. All, however, desire an economy of abundance and 
equitable participation in it. 

The principal danger in the United States, thinks Mr. 
Bingham, is that the middle class will be won to the sup- 
port of a fascist régime only to be disillusioned by its fail- 
ures. In dealing with American problems, he says, the 
emphasis should be on a program designed to furnish an 
economy of abundance to which the middle class and wage 
workers can be won. In conclusion, the author outlines 
the steps by which the program might be put into effect in 
a peaceful and orderly way by a new party drawn from 
the ranks of the middle class and the wage workers. 

A. E.S. 


Pre-Marital Conference. 4th edition. Los Angeles, Institute 
of Family Relations, 1935. 50 cents. 

This booklet deals with the sex adjustment of the bride 
and groom. This relationship, when understood and rightly 
conducted, is a help in the unifying of the two personalities. 
Complete adjustment within marriage is more rewarding 
than outside affairs could possibly be. When rightly used, 
this relationship is valued by both throughout life. In view 
of this fact, considerable attention is given to the technique 
of the sex life for husbands and wives. Previous experi- 
ence of an unsatisfactory character is detrimental. The 
person who has had no previous sex relation is in the best 
position for achieving an adequate adjustment in marriage. 
Love, with understanding, makes success fairly certain. 
This treatment has the advantages of brevity and frank- 
ness, and possibly the disadvantage of presenting sex in a 
measure of isolation from the other adjustments of mar- 
riage. L. F. W. 


Girls on City Streets. By Jacob A. and Rosamond W. Gold- 
pel 4 en York, American Social Hygiene Association, 
1935. 


The authors of this book have studied the cases of 1,400 
girls who became sexually delinquent or were raped. At- 
tention is given to the features in their background and 
the conditions in the environment which make the safe- 
guarding of the morals of the oncoming generation diffi- 
cult and make delinquency likely. 

Naturally the importance of the influence of parents 
either for good or for ill is emphasized, and the necessity 
for the child to have a place of security both material and 
psychological is clearly brought out. There is no substi- 
tute for normal homes in the rearing of children, not only 
homes which provide necessary support, but homes in 
which justice, truthfulness and order are of the very at- 
mosphere in which children come up. The authors quickly 
come to one of the main difficulties so far as child rearing 
is concerned, namely that there are so many children of 
broken homes that our social life is corroded with them. 


Eight chapters are given mainly to portrayal of cases, 


while the first and the last three chapters are devoted 
mainly to analysis of the problem and finally to a study of 
community responsibility. Sex offenses with or against 
girls of subnormal and of normal intelligence, with girls 
from four to sixteen, offenses inside the family, are among 
those set forth. Some of the cases are of rape by drunken 
fathers, by stepfathers and other relatives. The movies 
often serve as a rendezvous, and tickets, along with candy, 
food, clothing and money serve as bait for girls either 
innocent or designing. 

An immediate problem is the better training of all young 
people for marriage, homemaking and parenthood. This 
training needs to be undergirded by a community-wide 
program of moral and social sanitation, in which the home, 
the church, the school, the social agencies and the com- 
munity as a whole shall face their responsibilities. While 
the development of such a program lags, the tragedies go 
on. L. F. W. 


Creative Management. By Ordway Tead. New York, Asso- 
ciation Press, 1935. 50 cents. 

The theme of this pamphlet is that “organizations em- 
body and reflect the purposes and ideas of their leaders 
and members, that organization aims do not exist and do 
not get served apart from the tangible working methods 
and organized structure of human relations within that 
organization.” 

It is written specially for administrators of social organ- 
izations and deals with methods of vitalizing them. The 
application of the principles and technique discussed would 
result in a much needed rejuvenation of many organiza- 
tions. A. E.S. 


Limitation of Power of the Supreme Court to Declare Acts of 
Congress Unconstitutional. Compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. 
New York, H. W. Wilson Company, 1935. 90 cents. 
This is a volume in the well-known Reference Shelf 

series. It summarizes the arguments for and against such 

limitation, presents an extended bibliography, and reprints 

a number of articles on different aspects of the problem. 

The reader who needs to find the pros and cons of the 

question in brief space will find this little volume very 

valuable—as will the more ambitious student who wants 
to know the sources for more elaborate study. 
I. M.C. 


Reshaping Agriculture. By O. W. Willcox, New York, 

W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1934, $2.00. 

If we could make our farmers “pump-conscious,”’ i.e., 
interested in digging more deep wells and irrigating more 
intensively, it is stated in this book, we could tremendously 
increase our agricultural production. The book shows the 
great possibilities of the “new technology” for agricul- 
ture, particularly the fact that much less acreage than is 
now used would be needed with more intensive cultiva- 
tion. How to distribute the acreage, how to share the 
opportunities for production, and some of the other knotty 
problems of agricultural planning are, however, not thor- 
oughly treated. & 


Nations Can Live At Home. By O. W. Willcox. New York, 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1935. $2.75. 

This is a discussion of what the agricultural scientists 
might do by way of producing many new and useful prod- 
ucts for the modern industrial nation. Although the 
title says that nations can live at home, the last chaper 
indicates that the author believes certain international ex- 
changes of goods to be necessary. 


B. Y. L. 
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